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Genetic Engineering - no solution to poverty 


WorldBriefs 

Oil Accident in the Baltic Sea 

29 Mar - 1900 tonnes of spilled 
heavy fuel oil spreading in a 12- 
kilometre-stretch between the 
German peninsula Darss and the 
Danish island of Moen cause 
concern with the Baltic Marine 
Environment Protection Commission 
(HELCOM). The oil accident 
happened on Wednesday 28 March 
2001, when a bulk carrier 
transporting sugar from Cuba 
collided with the oil on route from 
Estonia to the Swedish port of 
Goteborg. The oil tanker, flying the 
flag of the Marshall Islands, was built 
last year and is double-hulled. While 
the cause of the accident is yet 
unknown, the Helsinki Commission 
urges shippers to oblige to 
international maritime safety 
regulations and other precautionary 
measures in order to protect the 
exceptionally sensitive marine 
environment. In the Baltic Sea, 
water is exchanged with the North 
Sea through narrow straits at a low 
speed. It takes up to 30 years for 
water to leave the shallow Baltic Sea 
basin. "Due to growing maritime 
transport in the Baltic Sea region, 
ship accidents causing marine 
pollution have become more 
probable", states Anne Christine 
Brusendorff from the Helsinki 
Commission. Measures to further 
enhance safety of maritime transport 
and prevent pollution from ships will 
be investigated at an international 
workshop of the Helsinki 
Commission, the International 
Maritime Organisation (IMO) and EU 
in autumn this year. 

Solution is not bottled water 

On World Water Day, World Wildlife 
Fund has warned that rivers and 
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SCOTT KINNEAR 

Scott Kinnear is Chair of the Organic 
Federation of Australia. The OF A is the 
peak industry group representing the 
ideas that underpin sustainable organic 
agriculture in Australia. 

Opponents of Genetic Engineering are 
being accused of denying the world's 
poor the right to feed themselves. 
Dr Pinstrup-Anderson, Director 
General of the International Food 
Policy Research Institute, and Dr C 


Prakash are the latest world experts to 
visit Australia espousing this view. 
Their reasoning assumes that world 
hunger is due to a lack of yield, attack 
by disease or an adverse weather event. 
They advocate the use of GE as a major 
tool in the fight to alleviate hunger. 
This attitude is symptomatic of a 
classic approach to treat the symptoms, 


rather than the causes, of hunger. 

In more than 70% of developing 
countries where hunger is prevalent, 
the exporting of commodity-based 
cash crops takes place, in most cases 
to provide animal feed for cattle 
in Europe. Underlying inequities exist 
in these developing countries that 
deprive people, especially women, of 
economic opportunity and security. 
If the native population cannot afford 
to buy food, the owners of land and 
capital orient their production to more 


lucrative export markets. In addition, 
cash received from exports is routinely 
used to pay interest on loans, many 
of them from the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. 
These loans are often conditional on 
economic reform, free trade agendas 
and a promise to buy technological 
assistance (at a great expense) from 


countries in the west like the US 
and UK. Immediate and unconditional 
debt relief would do much to alleviate 
the social and political pressures that 
contribute to poverty, hunger and 
injustice in many developing countries. 

Lack of access to land is a major cause of 
hunger worldwide. Large landholdings 
are the most inefficient in terms 
of production, with a World Bank 
study estimating that in North East 
Brazil an 80% increase in yield would 
result from a redistribution of farmland 
into smaller holdings. Because they 
do not have ownership over their land, 
the millions of tenant farmers in 
developing countries have little 
incentive to improve land through crop 
rotations and fallow periods, therefore 
undermining future production. 
Comprehensive land reform, giving 
tenured land to small farmers, could be 
the greatest single factor in improving 
food security in the developing world. 

Another underlying cause of hunger 
is the Green Revolution - the 
introduction of high yielding hybrid 
seeds, water-soluble nitrogen based 
fertilisers, pesticides, antibiotics and 
growth hormones, brought about 
short-term increased yields. 
Many farmers abandoned their 
indigenous, unique and diverse 
agricultural systems in favour of 
these practices. Unfortunately we are 
now witness to the resulting ecological 
damage and loss of soil fertility. 

Dietary diversity has also been affected 
by the Green Revolution, resulting in 
widespread health problems such as 
iron deficiency-induced blindness. 


Yields are falling, prompting thousands 
of farmers in developing countries to 
commit suicide each year because of 
ever-increasing debts to the companies 
that provide them with hybrid seeds 
and chemicals. 

In stark contrast to the practices of 
industrial agriculture are the systems 
based approaches of organic 
multifunctional agriculture. Also called 
Bio-Intensive and Agroecology, this 
system is gaining rapid momentum in 
developing countries, and is also 
known as the Brown Revolution. 
The Brown Revolution has as its basis 
the health of soils to build humus and 
soil biota. With startling results, 
the work of Miguel Altieri and others 
has shown spectacular increases 
in yields, beyond the best that 
industrial agriculture can deliver. 
For example, some 45,000 farmers 
in Guatemala and Honduras have 
recently used regenerative technologies 
to triple maize yields to around 
2-2.5 tons hectare, and diversify their 
upland farms. This has led to local 
economic growth that has in turn 
encouraged re-migration back from 
the cities. 

Genetic Engineering has little to do 
with the underlying causes of hunger, 
and may in fact make things worse 
through increasing dependence on 
technological inputs. More than two 
thirds of the canola seed used in 
Canada is owned by one seed company. 
Brewster Kneen, a vocal GE opponent 
in North America, believes the 
attitude of Biotech companies is to 
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Bush, Howard and the Protocol 


DOMENICA SETTLE 

On Thursday March 29th, George W. Bush 
announced that the US was pulling out of the 
Kyoto Protocol negotiating process. "If the US 
walked away from the Kyoto protocol, that would 
be the end of the Kyoto protocol," said 
Environment Minister Robert Hill. "Australia 
should be heading a strong diplomatic push to 
bring the US back to the negotiating table", said 
Shadow Environment Minister Nick Bolkus. 

"There's nothing to withdraw from", said a US 
spokesperson. 

While the world goes into shock at the thought of 
the end of the protocol, the US spokesperson's 
statement is perhaps closest to the truth. The 
Kyoto Protocol was aiming only for industrialised 
countries' emissions to be 5% below 1990 levels 
over the period 2008-2012, and moves by 
governments like Australia and the US have been 
looking like weakening it further. At COP 6, the 
recent international climate meeting in the 


Hague, the US was calling for unlimited trading 
of carbon credits, and unlimited credit for 
carrying out emissions reduction programs in 
other countries. In other words, the US would not 
acknowledge the source of the problem: emissions 
from countries such as the US, Australia and 
Canada. The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change has said that an immediate cut of at least 
60% is necessary to prevent dangerous climatic 
changes. Relative to 60%, 5% is nothing. 

Not that the Kyoto Protocol isn't worth sticking 
to. The danger is that if the global community 
starts putting pressure on the US to return to the 
negotiating table, the Bush administration may 
then have the upper hand. Which means that all 
those proposals from COP 6 could get through. 
The EU have said they are unreasonable, 
Greenpeace have said that if they are accepted, 
emissions could end up not below but above 1990 
levels in 2012. 

"We've always said that everyone should reduce 
their emissions - both developed and developing 


nations, "stated Senator Hill recently, "we've 
always accepted that (the absence of developing 
nations) was one of the shortcomings of the 
agreement." 

Danger number two is that the Australian 
government, and the US government, could use 
the opportunity to demand that developing 
countries accept legally binding targets under the 
Kyoto Protocol, which would largely be a delaying 
tactic in getting anything agreed on and ratified. 
Bush and Hill's oversight is that the Kyoto 
Protocol doesn't let developing countries off - 
there are few people in the world that doubt that 
developing countries will have to accept binding 
targets, eventually. What it does say is that 
developing countries should not take the same 
environmentally-destructive development path as 
we have, in exchange for developing countries 
taking the lead. After all, we caused the problem. 

A protocol without the US would be a sad thing, 
but at least we could get moving on it. Especially 
if countries like Australia stop talking about our 



US President G.W. Bush 


commitment to the climate and actually ratify the 
protocol. There's a lot of potential for reducing 
emissions with minimal changes to infrastructure, 
and the capacity exists for the world without the 
US to reduce emissions past the 5% target. 
There's also the vague hope that one day the US 
government will learn shame. 

A protocol weaker than the current one is 
probably not worth having at all. 
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Journalism or just Stenography? 


lakes that provide our tap water are 
becoming increasingly polluted. 
However, preliminary results from a 
WWF survey show that the solution 
does not lie in bottled water. 
Consumption of bottled water is 
soaring around the world as 
consumers, particularly in 
developing countries, turn to it for 
safe drinking water. The rivers that 
provide the source for most tap 
water are increasingly under threat 
from pollution caused by runoff from 
agricultural chemicals, poorly 
managed and sometimes out-of- 
date industrial processes, and lack 
of adequate treatment for sewerage 
and other urban waste. "It is clear 
that relying on water from a bottle 
will not solve problems of safety and 
access for the consumer," said 
Richard Holland, Director ofWWF's 
Living Waters Campaign. "Not only 
do we need tough global standards 
for bottled water, but we also need 
to ensure that the water coming out 
of our taps and wells is safe to drink. 
This means taking better care of 
water sources." Cleaning up 
municipal water supplies rather than 
relying on bottled water would 
provide an additional benefit for the 
environment. With one quarter of 
bottled water consumed out of its 
country of origin, there are serious 
environmental costs associated with 
packaging and transport of bottled 
water around the world. 

Hunger in Sudan worsens 

The World Food Programme (WFP) 
said Thursday that three million 
people are at risk of starving in the 
war-torn nation of Sudan. The 
United Nations relief agency warned 
its food stocks would run out in mid 
April if the international community 
did not come forward with 
donations. WFP said it needs $100 
million to increase food stores to 
feed some 2.9 million people from 
April 2001 to March 2002. The 
drought affecting eastern and 
northern Sudan, combined with the 
18-year civil war between the 
predominantly Arab-Muslim 

controlled government in Khartoum 
and the black African Christian 
population in the south have 
exacerbated the hunger situation, 
said WFP. "Parts of the country are 
experiencing the driest season in 
living memory, which is affecting 
600,000 people," said Masood 
Hyder, WFP Representative in 
Sudan. "At the same time, 2.4 
million people continue to urgently 
need assistance due to ongoing civil 
war. If we do not receive urgent 
funding, there will be mass 
population movements, widespread 
malnutrition, and worse." According 
to the UN, some 2 million people 
have died during Sudan's civil war 
and 4 million have been displaced. 
Sudan earned approximately $500 
million last year from oil royalties, 
according to the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). The oil 
earnings accounted for a 25 percent 
increase in the Sudanese 
government's revenues and critics 
have charged that oil extraction in 
Sudan is fuelling the conflict. The 
Sudanese government is not the 
only one benefiting from the oil 
bonanza. A consortium of oil 
companies from China, Malaysia, 
Sweden and Canada have been 
extracting oil from the Sudan. 
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DIRK SCHOUTEN 

A veteran reporter, formerly with the Times of India, 
essentially called most of today's journalism mindless 
note-taking while speaking at the University of British 
Columbia's School of Journalism late last year. 
Palagummi Sainath does not pull punches or waste 
words. "In my view, the bulk of what is happening in 
the press these days is 
stenography." 

True journalism, he said, has 
morphed into corporate 
journalism. The cause of this 
transformation? Convergence of 
media ownership. 

But even though Sainath 
condemned convergence as a 
global iniquity that has become as 
palpable as the air we breathe, his 
lecture was not all doom and gloom. The Eisenhower 
Fellowship winner offered the room of aspiring 
journalists a challenge - if they had the nerve, they 
could reform an industry in dire need of regaining its 
independence. 

Sainath himself came to this conclusion through 
introspection. "For the past eight or nine years I have 
been re-thinking my vocation," he said. "I think it's 
important for journalists to do this, to ask ourselves, 
'What the heck are we actually doing?"' 

His answer left the audience perplexed, even 
discouraged. Although the students were familiar 
with the concept of convergence, they were learning 
of its devastating effects from an experienced reporter 
who sees its effects each day. 

According to Sainath, the shift from hard-hitting, 
truth-seeking journalism to innocuous, promotional 


stenography goes hand in hand with the increase of 
convergence. In this new media world, a wealthy few 
not only own the press, but also suffocate its freedom 
by making sure everything printed or broadcast fits 
with their business interests. 

"The defining character of the media [today] is a 
growing disconnection between mass media and mass 
reality," said Sainath. "These two 
are increasingly growing apart." 

Sainath believes the headlock that 
international media barons have 
put on the press contributed to 
the '90s becoming "the time of 
the most gross social inequality 
since the Second World War." 
Referring to India, where the 
richest five per cent of the 
country owns the vast majority of 
the nation's wealth, he said the 
nation's press shows little concern for the plight of the 
poor. 

"Film stars, CEOs, and the Indian beauty queens who 
were victorious in the Miss World and Miss Universe 
contests - this is what we're increasingly covering." 
Sainath knows what it means to write and speak from 
a minority viewpoint. Although he has written 40 
articles on India's rural poverty in the past three years, 
he works in an industry that would rather pretend 
social problems didn't exist. 

"The [Indian] press does not have a single 
correspondent in a major paper who covers rural 
poverty," he said. "No one covers housing or 
unemployment or the 40 million job-seekers looking 
for work. But we do have a full-time correspondent 
covering golf." 


But to think all is lost is to miss the point. What we 
should do, Sainath suggested, is look to the past. 
While today's headlines feature the power of media 
barons, history shows that influence was also wielded 
by a different kind of person: the independent¬ 
thinking journalist. 

Sainath referred to Thomas Paine and Mark Twain to 
show how journalists can greatly influence public 
thought and opinion. Twain's satire - usually directed 
at institutions and establishments - was legendary for 
both its quality and degree of impact. According to 
Sainath, it is still possible for journalists to have this 
impact, "to be a part of the solution." 

The eternal question, of course, is whether or not 
reporters want to put themselves on the front line. 
Sainath admitted this type of reporter is hard to come 
by because the work can be dangerous. You will find 
yourself in trouble "wherever you challenge power," 
he said, but followed this warning with a challenge to 
"find the spaces that exist" to confront injustice. If 
you need to change your writing tactics to fight 
injustice, he added, do so. 

Sainath ended his lecture on a poignant note. He 
predicted what would happen if someone walked into 
a newsroom and asked the reporters whether they had 
chosen journalism for the money. Not a single hand 
would go up. 

"Even the oldest cynic will tell you he got into 
journalism because he thought it meant something 
about connecting with society, about changing the 
world we live in today." 

This article first appeared in Thunderbind Online Magazine: 
University of British Columbia Journalism Review 

www.joumalism.ubc.ca/thunderbird.html 



Rio + 10: Looking back on the Earth Summit 


DOMENICA SETTLE 

"States shall cooperate in a spirit of global partnership 
to conserve, protect and restore the health and integrity 
of the Earth's ecosystem." There were some noble words 
said at the Rio Earth Summit in 1992. Nine years down 
the track, it's time to see how many of them have turned 
into action. 

On April 12 and 13, Friends of the Earth Australia, 
the Green Institute and the Heinrich Boll Foundation 
will be hosting the Rio+10 International Workshop 
in Canberra. The workshop is in preparation for 
the Rio+10 Earth Summit, the 2002 follow-up to 
the Rio Earth Summit, where government delegations 
will be looking at the commitments made in Rio 
and the world's progress towards, or away from, 
sustainable development. 

The workshop, (whose participants will be non-government 
organisation representatives, as opposed to government), 
aims to analyse the outcomes of the 1992 Earth Summit, 
identify how globalisation can be steered towards 
sustainability and develop the green movements' demands 
for the outcome of Earth Summit 2002. 

The analysis is likely to be fairly critical. The United 
Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change 
was signed in Rio by 155 countries, and spoke of 
developing countries causing the problem and hence 
needing to take the lead in solving it, of the need to 
take action immediately, regardless of how certain the 
science is, and aimed for a tentative target of returning 
to 1990 greenhouse gas emissions by the year 2000. 


Legally binding targets for developed countries were set at 
the Kyoto meeting of the UNFCCC, which formed the 
Kyoto Protocol in 1997. In the lead up, the US 
was calling for reductions to 1990 levels, not by 2000 
but over the period 2008-2012. The European Union 
was more optimistic, calling for a 15% cut in 1990 levels 
by 2010, while the United Kingdom was calling for 
a 20% cut. The final decison in Kyoto was for a 5% cut 
in developed countries' emissions, by 2008-2012. 
Nine years on from Rio and the US has pulled out of 
a protocol which was much weaker than originally 
proposed, and not one of the major polluters has 
ratified the protocol. The Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change have said that an immediate cut 
of 60% is necessary if we are to prevent dangerous 
changes in the climate. 

But maybe the climate convention is a bad example 
to use. The Centre for Science and Environment in 
New Delhi has pointed out that international treaties 
which affect the South most, like the conventions 
on biodiversity, desertification and climate, tend to 
move slowly, while those that affect the North most, 
like the agreements on the ozone layer (which affects 
white skin more than black skin) and on persistant 
organic pollutants (which are travelling to the Arctic), 
tend to be put on track in record time. 

The Rio+10 Earth Summit will be happening in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, in September of next year. 
Community representatives on government delegations 
are likely to have a few things to say. 


Secrecy in Colombia 


US military aid to Colombia may be on 
a large scale but the US government 
insists that it is not launching another 
Vietnam, as American troops in the 
country are forbidden to engage in 
combat with the country's guerrillas. 
However, private American companies, 
paid for by the State and Defence 
Departments and staffed by ex- 
servicemen from the Special Forces and 


by pilots, suffer no such restrictions. Last 
month the world's largest aerial 
eradication program, funded by the 
United States to destroy drug crops in 
Colombia, ran into a spot of bother. 
Guerrillas of the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC) fired on a 
crop-dusting aircraft and supporting 
helicopters. The pilot of an American- 
supplied Huey helicopter was hit in the 


barrage of small arms fire, but managed 
to land his stricken chopper. Two other 
helicopter gunships circled the grounded 
chopper pouring fire on the Marxist 
guerrillas, while a third helicopter 
rescued the crew. 

It transpired that the pilots of two of the 
choppers in the daring rescue were 
Americans contracted by the United 
States State Department... 


Genetic Engineering 

...Continued from page 1 

"Get the stuff out fast, get it on 
the shelf, then say it's too late to 
do anything about segregating it." 

This attitude is already causing 
concern in developing countries, 
with food and seed aid from the US 
testing positive to GE. It is not 
surprising to see some in developing 
countries embracing GE, especially 
agricultural scientists with Western 
post-graduate education and 
corporate and political interests. 

GE is a complex and expensive 
technology. We do not know the 
long-term consequences for 
soil health, the wider ecology and 
public health. There will be 
a predictable failure rate (far higher 
at first) in mankind's attempt to 
genetically engineer plants and 
animals, just as there has been for 
other new technologies such as 
nuclear power and pharmaceuticals. 
Failures of GE in developing 
countries may impact more than in 
developed countries where we can 
more likely afford the cost of 
cleanups and product recalls. 

It is true that the rejection of Genetic 
Engineering by many farmers and 
Environmentalists is partly based 
on fear, but it also because of 
fundamental concerns based on past 
mistakes and failed promises with 
regard to agricultural technology 
feeding the world. The real challenge 
for us all is to tackle the social and 
political solutions to world hunger, 
and not be distracted by emotive 
claims such as those made by 
Prakash and Pinstrup-Anderson. 

Scott Kinnear is the lead senate 
candidate for the Greens in Victoria. 
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Investments, bare earth and sustainability 


SAM DE SILVA 

Land clearing is the term used to describe the 
process of permanently converting or 
destroying native vegetation for pastoral and 
plantation use. According to UN figures, 
Australia can proudly claim to hold the number 
6 position in the world as clearer of most land. 
Mexico beat us by 60,000 hectares but we are 
ahead of the Congo by 30,000 hectares. During 
2000, it is estimated that Australia cleared 
364,800 hectares of bush land and native 
vegetation, ranking us with some of the most 
war-torn and poverty stricken countries in the 
world. To put this figure in to a bit more 
context - about 10 average suburban house 
blocks are destroyed every minute. 

An Australian Conservation Foundation report 
indicates Queensland being well ahead of the 
other states when it comes to land clearing, 
annually destroying 423,000 hectares of 
bushland, 75% of the national figure. 

AMP may be the national sponsor of the 
"Journey of a Nation" - a travelling expo 
celebrating Federation, but the corporation also 
owns 100% of Stanbroke Pastoral Company 
which, environment groups say, is responsible 
for a significant amount of the land cleared in 
Queensland. 

Stanbroke holds over 13 million hectares in 
Queensland, about twice the area of Tasmania. 
The company describes itself as "the largest 
single landholder and beef producer in the 
world" and claims it is "setting the standard for 
others to follow". According to environment 
groups however, that standard is simply not 
good enough. 

"AMP is the largest landholder in Australia 
through Stanbroke, and we believe AMP has a 


responsibility to be good corporate citizen", 
says Dr Barry Traill, ecologist with the 
Wilderness Society. Stanbroke has permits to 
clear over 100,000 hectares. 

The size of Stanbroke's landholding and the 
amount they have permission to clear is of great 
concern to environmental groups and this 
concern has been expressed to AMP. 


In early March, AMP announced it will 
suspend the clearing of approximately 8,000 
hectares of virgin bush (previously uncleared 
land) until an environmental audit is carried 
out by an independent auditor. 

"We believe this is a very strong demonstration 
of how seriously Stanbroke takes the issue of 


ensuring that environmental impacts are taken 
into account in their land management plans", 
says an AMP spokesperson. 

But for Dr Traill, a temporary suspension is not 
good enough. He says AMP should take a 
leadership position and declare a permanent 
moratorium on the virgin bush. "It's a 
negligible amount of land to AMP, but it is not 


a negligible area for wildlife on the ground", 
points out Traill. "In the woodland ecosystem, 
many species are already declining and it is 
crucial that all of it is protected. We ask AMP 
to permanently protect as a minimum this 
8,000 out of the 13 million hectares they own", 
he says. 


AMP recently launched its Sustainable Future 
Funds, which offer "investors the opportunity 
to achieve their financial goals without 
compromising their social and environmental 
concerns". 

Leanne Minshull, also from the Wilderness 
Society, believes AMP should disclose the land 
clearing aspect of their business to the ethical 
consumer. "Clearly there is more than just a 
touch of the hypocritical in the investment 
products that AMP are offering," she says. 

"Most people investing in an environmentally 
responsible investment vehicle would not be 
happy with a company who is clearing land in 
Queensland at a rate greater than deforestation 
is occurring in Brazil", adds Minshull 

AMP claims the important thing is that 
companies are committing themselves to the 
sustainable development path and to achieving 
continuous improvement. They say that at 
Stanbroke, sustainable land management plans 
have been in place for a number of years and 
believe there is no contradiction "in having the 
Sustainable Development Funds on the market 
and Stanbroke as a wholly-owned subsidiary:" 

Land is being cleared in other parts of Australia 
for plantation and large-scale agriculture 
projects which environmental groups claim 
have no ecological values. Environment groups 
are calling for Commonwealth assessment of 
land clearing. They claim it is a problem 
affecting all of Australia, and needs to be 
addressed nationally. 

References: 

www.acfonline.org.au 

www.amp.com.au 

www.wildemess.org.au 

www.stanbroke.com.au 



Good news for Jabiluka coincides with three-year anniversary 


AMANDA BRANSGROVE 

On March 22nd, Rio Tinto 
announced that it had no plans to 
develop the Jabiluka Uranium mine 
located in Kakadu National Park. 
Greens Senator Bob Brown said last 
week that "Rio's decision was 
another win for the environment 
movement against the odds" and 
proof of the extent that the Howard 
government has misjudged the issue 
and misread Australian community 
concerns. "Rio now needs to go a 
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step further and drop the mine 
altogether and not sell it to another 
uranium producer". 

Rio announced last week that it 
would not support mine owner 
Energy Resources of Australia (ERA) 
in any development of the mine in 
the short term. Their decision is due 
to strong opposition to the mine by 
indigenous owners, the Mirrar 
people, as well as the wider 
community; combined with the low 
market price of uranium. 

Following the announcement, the 
Mirrar people have called on Rio to 
commit to the closure of the Jabiluka 
uranium project and return the 
Jabiluka mineral lease to its 
traditional owners. Spokeswoman for 
the Mirrar, Jacqui Katona said that 
the protection of Kakadu's living 
culture and sacred sites at Jabiluka are 
non-negotiable for the Mirrar, and 
their "opposition to Jabiluka will 
remain steadfast and strong." 

Rio's March 22nd announcement 
vindicates the struggle of the Mirrar 
people and their millions of 
supporters around the world, and is a 
tribute to the campaign that the 


Jabiluka uranium mine remains 
deeply unpopular and should not 
proceed. Rio however have not ruled 
out continuing with their efforts to 
sell ERA/Jabiluka mine, nor have 
they committed to not developing 
the mine in the future. 

In 1999, the Mirrar through the 
Northern Land Council, placed a five 
year moratorium on ERA's preferred 
option at Jabiluka, the so-called 
Ranger mill alternative. Ms Katona 
said concerns remain that unless a 
permanent closure to Jabiluka is 
secured the problem may be revisited 
in 2004. "There would be no 
satisfaction if last week's 
announcement simply means 
Jabiluka is put 'on the back burner' 
for three years." 

Ms Katona called on Rio to become 
a responsible corporate citizen. 

"Rio Tinto now has the opportunity 
to once and for all establish its 
credentials as a community 
responsible corporate citizen. It 
would be a pity if, coming so close, it 
shirked its responsibility by either 
on-selling or simply moth-balling 
Jabiluka for later development." 


"The Mirrar call on Rio Tinto to 
permanently end the fiasco at 
Jabiluka by closing the project, 
rehabilitating the land at Jabiluka 
and returning it to its traditional 
owners. The Mirrar call on Rio Tinto 
to ensure Kakadu's cultural and 
natural World Heritage values are 
protected" Ms Katona said. 

March 23rd marked three years to 
the day of the Jabiluka blockade, a 
campaign of mass peaceful civil 
disobedience which began in 1998 to 
highlight the threats posed by a 
uranium mine at Kakudu 
Australia's largest National Park. 

The campaign has involved 
thousands of people and seen 
hundreds of arrests. Opposition to 
the mine has come from the 
Australian Senate, the European 
parliament, a high level UNESCO 
assessment mission and the majority 
of the Australian community. 

Opposition to the mine has caused 
work at the site to be stalled since 
September 1999 and any potential 
developer of the project faces huge 
difficulties. Meanwhile ERA 
continue to face significant water 


management problems on-site at 
Jabiluka - for several months now 
they have been pumping 
contaminated water down the 
Jabiluka mine shaft. 

Rio Tinto s AGM is being held in 
Sydney on April 27th. If you are a Rio 
Tinto shareholder and would like your 
voice heard at the AGM, contact the 
Australian Conservation Foundation 
on - (03) 94161166 


ONLINE MEDIA SITES 

www.melbourne.indymedia.org 

www.freespeech.org 

www.oneworld.org 

www.active.org.au 

www.blueear.com 

www.ips.org 

www.apc.org 

www.indymedia.org 

www.microradio.net 

ww.urban75.com 

www.easttimor.com 

www.tempo.co.id 

www.monde-diplomatique.fr 

www.bigissue.org.au 

www.schnews.org.uk 

www.criticaltimes.com.au 
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Artificial sweeteners 
a known health risk 


WorldBriefs 

_ Continued from page 2 

Canada's Talisman Energy posted 
record earnings this past year lead 
by revenue generated from 
investments in Sudan. The relief 
group Christian Aid said in a report 
published earlier this month that the 
Sudanese government was 
forcefully removing people in oil-rich 
areas. 

US spy plane on a mission to 
probe Chinese air defences 

A US spy plane which made an 
emergency landing in China recently 
was on a mission to eavesdrop on 
military radio traffic in the area and 
probe Chinese air defences, 
administration officials told United 
Press International Monday. The 
Navy EP-3 surveillance aircraft 
collided Sunday with a Chinese 
fighter jet sent to intercept it. The US 
plane made an emergency landing 
at a Chinese military base on 
Hainan Island in the South China 
Sea, and American officials have 
been denied access to the plane 
and its crew, provoking a tense 
diplomatic stand-off between Beijing 
and Washington. 

Anti-Nuke Protestors Persist 
Against Police Crackdown 

Thousands of anti-nuclear waste 
protesters have severely delayed a 
train transporting nuclear waste 
from the French reprocessing plant 
La Hague to the repository at 
Gorleben, Germany. A variety of 
actions, from sit-ins, to tractor 
blockades, to direct confrontations, 
succeeded in halting the train for 
one day and raising the costs of the 
transport to unprecedented levels. 
The train finally reached its 
destination in Gorleben on Thursday 
morning, March 28. The Castor train 
had arrived in the Wendland region 
on Wednesday with only a few hours 
delay, but plans to proceed the 
remaining 50 kilometres went into 
total disarray, despite the 
deployment of 30,000 police. 
Several actions by groups such as 
x-1000, Robin Wood, Greenpeace, 
other environmental groups, 
'Autonomen' and local farmers 
temporarily forced the train to retreat 
in the early morning. At 
Sueschendorf, it took police 20 
hours to remove five Robin Wood 
activists who had chained and 
cemented themselves in between 
the tracks. Thousands of people 
blocked the tracks along the final 
miles of the route and police could 
only remove them through the use of 
excessive force. 


MARNI CORDELL 

The introduction of a virtually 
no-calorie sweetener in the early 1980s 
was met with cautious cynicism 
by some; but pure joy by others, 
as they gorged on their favourite 
sweet things, free of guilt. 

Nearly twenty years on, thousands of 
people worldwide are experiencing 
what they claim to be the effects 
of aspartame poisoning, and groups 
such as Mission Possible 
(www.dorway.com/nomarkle) in the 
USA are campaigning for the effects 
of the substance to be formally 
acknowledged and for the product 
to be removed from the market. 
The following report from the 
Journal of Applied Nutrition (1984) 
is only one amongst many doubt-filled 
documents that suggest governments 
knew much more about the effects of 
aspartame on the human body than 
was acknowledged, and makes you 
wonder not only how the product was 
deemed fit for human consumption 
20 years ago, but more importantly, 
how it remains that way today. 

Aspartame: Methanol and the public 
health - Woodrow C Monte, PhD 

“Aspartame (L-asparty-L-phenylalanine 
methyl ester), a new sweetener 
marketed under the trade name 
NutraSweet*, releases into the 
human bloodstream one molecule 
of methanol for each molecule of 
aspartame consumed. 

“This new methanol source is being 
added to foods that have considerably 
reduced caloric content and, thus, 
may be consumed in large amounts. 
When diet sodas and soft drinks, 
sweetened with aspartame, are used 
to replace fluid loss during exercise 
and physical exertion in hot climates, 
the intake of methanol can exceed 
250 mg per day, or 32 times the 
Environmental Protection Agency's 
recommended limit of consumption 
for this cumulative toxin. 

“Methanol (methyl alcohol, 
wood alcohol), a poisonous substance, 
is added as a component during 
the manufacture of aspartame. 
The methanol is subsequently released 
within hours of consumption. 
Absorption in primates is hastened 
considerably if the methanol is 
ingested as free methanol (as it occurs 
in soft drinks after decomposition of 
aspartame during storage, or in other 


foods after being heated.) Ten percent 
of the weight of aspartame intake of 
an individual will be absorbed by 
the blood stream as methanol within 
hours after consumption. 

“Methanol has no therapeutic properties 
and is considered only as a toxicant. The 
ingestion of two teaspoons is considered 
lethal in humans. 

“An average aspartame-sweetened 
beverage would have a conservative 
aspartame content of about 
555 mg/litre, and therefore, 
a methanol equivalent of 56 mg/litre. 
For example, if a 25 kg child 
consumed on a warm day, 
after exercising, two-thirds of a 
two-litre bottle of soft drink 
sweetened with aspartame, that child 
would be consuming over 732 mg 
of aspartame (29 mg/kg). 

“This alone exceeds what the Food and 
Drug Administration considers the 
99+ percentile daily consumption level 
of aspartame (48). The child would 
also absorb over 70mg of methanol 
from that soft drink. This is almost ten 
times the Environmental Protection 
Agency's recommended daily limit of 
consumption for methanol. 

“In the recent denial by the Food and 
Drug Administration of my request 
for a public hearing on this issue, the 
claim is made by them that methanol 
occurs in fruit juices at an average 
of 140 parts per million (a range of 
between 15-640 parts per million). 
This often-used average originates 
from an informative table in a 
conference paper presented by Francot 
and Geoffroy. The authors explain that 
the data presented in the table 
"may not" represent their work but 
"other authors". There is no 
methodology given nor is the original 
source cited and only the identity of 
the lowest methanol source, 
grape juice (12 ppm), and the highest, 
blackcurrant (680 ppm), are revealed. 
The other 22 samples used to generate 
this disarmingly high average are left 
completely to the imagination. 

“A 21-year-old non-drinking male 
who had been exposed daily to the fine 
dust of aspartame at the packaging 
plant he had worked for over a year, 
was complaining of blurred vision, 
headaches, dizziness, and severe 
depression before his sudden death. 
An autopsy revealed (aside from the 
organ involvement one might expect 
from methanol toxicity) myocardial 
hypertrophy and dilatation with 
the myocardiopathy and left 
ventricle involvement reminiscent of 
alcoholic cardiomyopathy. Alcoholic 
cardiomyopathy, however, typically 
occurs in 30-55 year old men who 
have a history of alcohol intake in 
quantities comprising 30-50 percent 
of their daily caloric requirement over 
a 10 to 15 year period. 

“The fact that methyl alcohol appears 
in other natural food products 
increases greatly the danger of chronic 
toxicity developing by adding another 
unnatural source of this dangerous 
cumulative toxin to the food system.” 

This is an extract only. Complete report 
originally published in: 

JOURNAL OF APPLIED NUTRITION 
VOLUME36, NUMBER 1,1984 
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Ml? No fun. 


The following article is a response to 
the article Ml Alliance' which 
appeared in edition eight of the Paper 

ALEX KELLY 

The article 'May Day Alliance' 
published in edition eight of the 
Paper has riled me somewhat - to the 
point where I feel that I must 
respond. I consider the role of the 
Paper to be one of providing a space 
for debate and coverage of issues. 
However, I don't consider this to 
mean directly publishing the line of 
political organisations without 
analysis or critique - which I feel that 
'May Day Alliance' was. 

Sll passed with a lack of adequate 
debate. The Right and mainstream 
commentators simply dismissed the 
protesters as naive and incapable of 
understanding the realties and 
inevitabilities of contemporary 
global economics. The Left similarly, 
with very few exceptions, simply 
celebrated the 'Victory of sll'. I 
think the Right are unwilling to 
admit that there are any concessions 
to be given to the Left, while the Left 
feel too vulnerable to be adequately 
self critical. 

This is where I consider publications 
like the Paper to be important - if 
they can provide a space which 
bravely pushes critical boundaries. 

In any case this leads me to 
discussing my reaction to 'Ml'. By 
now most inner-city dwellers would 
have seen the graffiti: 
'sil=ml','smash corporate tyranny - 
join ml'. While I appreciate that for 
many people what is being hailed as 
a 'new global movement' is 
encouraging and exciting, I have 
some reservations. 

Firstly I tend to be highly suspicious 
of those capitalising (sic) on the mass 
mobilisations, by selling more 
propaganda and recruiting more 
members. I have grave concerns 


about the cult like way in which 
many socialist organisations conduct 
their campaigns. I also question their 
motivations for campaigning. WEile 
I recognise that many people are 
genuinely motivated to improve 
society, there are elements of 
hierarchy and self-elevation which 
make me dubious. 

I agree with Vandana Shiva, the 
Indian eco-feminist and out spoken 
opponent of corporate lead 
globalisation, when she says 'the real 
work happens between Seattles'. The 
trajectory of mass mobilizations 
which can be traced to the 
exclamation of "Ya Basta!" by the 
Zapatistas in 1994, has created many 
important networks and put 
concerns about globalisation on the 
agenda. From here, more energy 
should be invested in local action 
rather than continually chasing the 
big men around the world. 

While standing outside the stock 
exchange chanting "Hey Ho Hey Ho 
Capitalism Has Got to Go" may 
empower you personally and get you 
thirty seconds on TV, I have doubts 
that it will have much impact on 
global capitalism. If it is to have 
effect: it will make marketers more 
savvy to how to greenwash you; how 
to appear as though they take human 
rights/social justice into 
consideration. By demanding that 
government and corporations 
change things, it is legitimising and 
reinforcing their power rather than 
dismantling it. 

I expect that if as much energy were 
put in to alternative economic 
systems such as LETS (Local 
Exchange Trading System) or 
developing community spaces such 
as Brunswick community 
environmental park, CERES, real 
change would be effected more 
quickly. 

In the interests of critical debate I 
welcome your thoughts on this issue! 





